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LETTER, 


ITI-IOUT  hefitation  or  apo- 
logy,  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  you, 
as  the  undoubted  author  of 
the  minifterial  rhapfody  that  has  been 
fo  induftrioully  circulated  under  the 
titled  of  The  False  Alarm.  You 
have  ambitioufly  declared  yourfelf  the 
fpitter  forth  of  that  effufion  of  fervility 
and  bombaft.  You  could  not  have  been 
concealed. — Whilft  the  tenets  it  fpreads 
abroad  might  have  dire.dted  us  to  you, 
as  to  a  probable  fource,  the  ftrain  in 
which  they  are  delivered  marks  you  de- 
cilively. 


B 


But 


J.'..  .  -  ..  ’  •  .  j  ,■ 


(  6  ) 

But  allow  me.  Sir,  to  afk  you,  for 
what  clafs  of  readers  your  reafonings 
are  intended  ?  or,  for  whofe  benefit 
you  have  ft  allied  forth  from  your  Voca¬ 
bulary,  an  Orator  of  Polyfyllables  ? 

\ 

Your  great  friends  could  not,  furely, 
exaft  this  fervice  from  you,  for  their 
own  fakes.  Men  who  refolve  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  convidlion,  will  per- 
lift  without  wifhing  for  a  defence. 
And  for  the  reft  of  us,  the  rabble  of 
England,  who  might  all fink  into  non-ex- 
fence  without  any  fenjible  effect  on  the 
fate  we,  doubtlefs,  are  either  un¬ 
worthy  of  your  high  inftru&ion,  or,  at 
leaft,  (permit  us  to  fay)  not  capable  of 
profiting  by  it. 

Believe  me4  Sir,  the  intellectual 
fight  of  ordinary  freeholders  is  liable 


Vide  Falfe  Alarm,  p.  35. 

to 
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to  be  offufqued  by  a  fuperfuous  glare 
of  erudition.  The  dimenfion  of  oue. 
underftanding  is  not  of  the  pro¬ 
per  magnitude  to  admit  of  fefquipeda- 
lian  documents.  Our  undifciplined 
tafte  is  apt  to  be  naufeated  by  the  redu¬ 
plicated  evomition  of  unknown  idioms. 
If  you  would  adapt  youfelf  to  our  fa¬ 
culties,  you  mud;  fink  into  language  of 
a  lower  ftature  than  hendecafyllables . 
We  are  not  Ikilled  to  eftimate  the 
weight  of  terms  *,  by  their  literal  con¬ 
tents. 

*  » 

1  am  ready,  however,  to  acknowledge 
that  your  book  may  be  well  enough 
calculated  for  the  region,  where  (as  I 
underftand)  it  has  been  moll  greedily 
devoured.  A  certain  protuberancy  of 
didtion  may  be  very  edifying  to  the  maids 
of  honour  ;  and  the  inflation  of  youi 
periods  cannot  fail  to  find  a  p adage 


*  Ibid.  P.  48. 
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into  that  quarter  where  the  Erse  is 
laid  to  have  been  reigning  dialect . 

It  fhall  be  my  humble,  but  laborious 
province,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  your 
lofty  fpeculations  to  the  level  of  vul¬ 
gar  apprehenfion  ;  not  fo  much  with 
a  view  to  unwind  a  thread  of  refined  fo- 
phiftry,  of  which  indeed  you  have  ob- 
ferved  a  commendable  frugality  ;  ftill 
lets  to  inveftigate  candid  argument,  of 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  a  trace  ; 
but  to  develope  what  little  meaning  you 
may  have  wifhed  to  impart,  by  diffipa- 
ting  the  cloud  of  words  in  which  it  is  at 
prefent  involved,  and  by  exhibiting  it 
in  the  form  in  which  it  mu  ft  deftroy  it- 
lelf,  the  language  of  common  fenfe. 

Your  experience  in  the  confirucftion 
of  pamphlets  fhould  preferve  you  from 
the  aofurdity  or  deviating  into  orna- 
ment,  01  even  or  proceeding  on  your 
fuperftruciure,  till  you  have  fcrupu- 


I 


\ 


(  9  ) 

loufly  fecured  your  foundation.  You 
will  permit  me,  therefore,  at  fetting 
out,  to  enquire  by  what  train  of  ideas 
you  have  been  led  to  build  the  power  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  fubverjion  of 
the  rights  of  their  conjlituents  ?  Have 
you  been  feduced  by  theory  ?  or  do  you 
tread  the  furer  ground  of  precedent  and 
fadt  ? 

Inftead  of  hiftorical  deduction,  in- 
ftead  of  the  evidence  of  record,  the 
opening  of  your  difcourfe  feems  to  pro- 
mife  us  much  philofophical  difcuffion. 
You  lament  that  the  fcience  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  not  better  afeertained  by  a 
diligent  ftudy  of  the  theory  of  man.* 
But  without  any  fignal  difplay  of  this 
fcience,  you  drag  us  through  feventeen 
pages  of  languid  declamation,  before 
you  even  date  the  queftion  on  which 

you  profefs  to  decide.  At  length,  how- 

/ 
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ever,  we  are  gratified,  at  once,  with 
your  idea  of  the  point  to  be  contefted, 
with  your  decifion  on  the  fubjedt,  and 
with  the  principle  on  which  you  found 
your  determination,  the  great  and 

PREGNANT  PRINCIPLE  OF  pOLIfTI- 

CAL  NECESSITY.*’ 

r  • 

And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  repeat¬ 
ing  a  wifh  that  you  had  either  con¬ 
trived  to  accommodate  your  expreilions 
to  the  common  ftandard,  or,  at  lead, 
in  your  purfuit  of  the  globofe,  that  you 
had  condefcended  to  manifdf  fome  at¬ 
tention  to  p.ecifion. 

In  what  fenfe  is  this  pregnant  term 
necessity  to  betaken,  and  to  what 
is  it  to  be  referred  ? 


It  you  are  maintaining  pretenlions 
arifing  from  a  necejfity  that  fupercedes 
law  ;  a  ncccjjity  of  which,  the  perfons 


f  Page  18* 


w  no 


who  are  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  plea, 
are  to  be  the  foie  judges ;  a  neceffity 
that  is  founded  only  in  the  emergen¬ 
cies  of  a  particular  crifis,  and  that  im¬ 
plies  a  momentry  annihilation  of  an 
eftablifoed  conftitution  —  your  prin¬ 
ciple  is  indeed  pregnant — with  anarchy 
or  fervitude.  But  if  this  be  the  necel- 
fity  on  which  you  would  eftablifh  the 
right  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
difqualify  by  a  vote,  point  out  to  us  the 
prefent  emergence  ; — fhew  us  that  the 
(late  would  be  overturned  unlefs  the 
choice  of  the  Freeholders  of  Middle- 
fex  were  counteracted.  T  he  idea  is 
too  grofs  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

Let  us  proceed  in  quell  of  forae  more 
promifing  explication.  It  is  your  ap¬ 
parent  intention  in  this  paflage  to  re¬ 
duce  your  antagonills  to  the  fituation  of 
defending  an  abfurdity.  You  would 
exhibit  them  in  the  inconfiftent  predi¬ 
cament  of  acknowledging  a  right, 

which 


(  12  ) 

which  is  a  relative  term,  and  at  the 

fame  time  difputing  the  cor-relative 

obligation. 

You  would  be  underftood,  then,  to 
fay,  that  the  connexion  between  expul  - 
fion  and  difqualification  is  founded  on 
the  great  and  pregnant  principle  of  poli¬ 
tical  necejfity ,  becaufe  the  fuppofition  of 
their  being  unconnected  leads  to  an  ab- 
furdity. 

Now  (admitting  for  a  moment  the 
abfurdity)  the  necejjity ,  in  this  cafe, 
mutt  be  logical,  not  political.  The  re- 
duclio  ad  abfurdum  is  the  fame  argu¬ 
ment  always,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
political,  moral,  mathematical,  or  reli¬ 
gious,  difcuffions  This  pofition  will 

I 

■  not 


t  An  example  may  fct  this  matter  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view.  Let  me  fuppofe,  for  inflance,  that 
a  right  reverend  prelate  fliould  (as  is  faid  to  have 

been 


(  i3  ) 

not  be  contefted  by  any  one  who  has 
but  tafted  of  fcience :  and  I  Ihould 
have  thought  it  trifling  to  recur  to  it, 
if  you  had  not  referred  us  to  this  po¬ 
litical  necejjity  for  the  final  decifion  of 
the  debate,  and  if  the  connection  of 
this  whole  paflage  in  your  pamphlet 
did  not  feem  to  require  the  explication 
I  am  expofmg. 


been  threatened)  engage  in  a  controvcrfy  of  fo  ex¬ 


traordinary  a  kind,  as  to  maintain  that  the  dnine 
miffion  of  the  Founder  of  the  Chriftian  faith  is  ut¬ 
terly  unconnected  with  that  of  Mofcs.  I  will  fup- 
pole  too,  that  the  learned  author  ot  the  Divine 
Legation,  in  his  zeal  lor  the  Jevvifh  lcgillatoi, 
fhould  take  up  the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  his  argument  jhould  reduce  his 
Lordjhip  to  an  abfurdity.  The  great  polemic  would 
undoubtedly  triumph  not  a  little  in  having  demon- 
flrated  a  necessary  connection  between  the  two 


millions  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that,  in  the 
very  phrenfy  of  paradox,  he  would  never  pro¬ 
nounce  that  connection  to  be  founded  on  the  gi  cut 
and  pregnant  principle  oj  religious  necessiiv. 


c 


The 


(  H  ) 

The  words  indeed,  considered  by 
themfelves,  and  detached  from  what 
immediately  follows  them,  may  bear  a 
more  natural  and  obvious  interpreta¬ 
tion  :  but  if  the  firft  acceptation  I 
have  fuggefted,  carries  with  it  the  ex- 
cefs  of  wickednefs,  and  the  fecond  of 
folly  *  that  which  remains  behind  de¬ 
mands  a  greater  degree  of  epfronteiy 
than  ought,  in  reafon,  to  be  imputed 
to  any  human  being. 


Do  you  mean  to  fay,  that  the  power 
of  difqualifying  by  a  vote  is  founded 
on  the  great  and  pregnant  principle  of 
political  necejjity ,  becanfe  fuch  a  body 
as  the  Houfe  of  Commons  could  not 
fubjif  could  not  fulfil  the  end  of  their 
mfiitution  without  fuch  a  power  ? 


Go  back  then  to  the  firft  eftablifh- 
ment  of  reprefentation ;  trace  the 
claims  of  the  reprefen tative  body  thro’ 
the  long  records  of  fucceffive  parlia¬ 


ments  : 


(  15  ) 

ments  ;  point  to  the  cafe  where  this 
power  has  been  necelfary  to  the  exif- 
tence  of  the  Houfe ;  produce  a  Angle 

precedent  where  it  has  been  exerted, 
where  it  has  even  been  pretended  to. 
It  has  been  equally  ficred  from  the 
heat  of  virtuous  refentments  in  the 
bell  parliaments,  from  the  promptnefs 
of  venal  prollitution  in  the  moil  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  inllance  inqueflion  is  the  fingle 
inllance  in  our  annals  And  whe^ 
ther  any  acceffion  of  honour  or  liabi¬ 
lity,  that  may  have  accrued  to  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  Houfe  of  Commons  from  this 
meafure,  can  be  brought  in  testimony 
of  its  political  necejjity,  may  fafely  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  pub- 
lick.  • 


%  I  am  not  ignorant  that  pretended  prece¬ 
dents  have  been  cited  ;  but  their  infufficiency  has 
been  fully  demonftrated  by  the  learned  author  ol 
the  Fair  Trial . 

C  2  You 


M 
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You  perceive,  Sir,  that  our  difpute 
might  dole  here.  Your  principle  is 
apparently  wicked,  or  ridiculous,  or  in 
diredt  contradidfion  to  the  experience 
of  ages.  But  you  have  bowed  the 
neck  to  more  than  Egyptian  talk- 
mafters  :  and  it  may  be  curious  to  ob- 
ferve  the  airy  progrefs  of  a  fyftem  that 
is  to  be  built  without  foundation  or 

*  J  r  '  *>  '  »  *  i 

0 

materials. 
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You  mill  impetuoufly  into  demon- 
fixation,  and  feem  impatient  to  reduce 
us  to  an  abfurdity. 


€(  I’d  [up p of e  in  one  the  right  to  com - 
4  6  mandy  what  another  has  the  right  to 
*  ‘  ref ufe ,  is  ah  fur  d  and  contradictory  J 


This  is  readily  admitted.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Houle  of  Commons  have  a 
right  to  expel  any  one  of  their  mem- 


t  Ibid, 


bers. 


(  *7  ) 

bers,  an  expelled  member  is  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  feat.  He  mult  return 
afrefh  into  the  world  5  a  private  man 
indeed,  but  with  the  undiminifhed 
rights  of  a  private  man  : — and  ceaf- 
ing  to  be  a  member  of  their  affembly, 
he  has  efcaped  from  a  jurifdidtion, 
which  (upon  your  own  idea)  extends 
not  beyond  their  walls.  What  now  is 
become  of  your  abjurd  and  contradic¬ 
tory  ? 

When  you  talk  of  an  abjurd  right 
of  refufmg ,  do  you  refer  it  to  the  con- 
Jlitucnt  body  ?  If  this  be  what  you  in¬ 
tend,  you  have,  in  the  confiftency  oi 
your  logic,  changed  the  terms  of  your 
proportion.  The  constituents  have 
not  as  yet  been  introduced  into  the 
queftion.  You  have  not  hitherto  fup- 
pofed  a  right  in  the  Houfe  to  command 
the  private  Freeholder ,  but  their  own 
member,  who,  it  is  allowed,  tnujl 
obey.  Vpon  cxpulfion  he  withdraws 


(  is  ) 

himfelf  without  conteft ;  and  the  ideal 
abfurdity  vanishes.  '  a".: 

But  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun* 
You  hill  find  it  neceffary  to  fhift  your 
perfons ;  you  fubftitute  the  confti- 
tuents  for  the  member  to  be  expelled  : 
and  you  begin  to  difcover  to  us,  that 
this  magical  fabrick  of  neceflity  is  in 
truth  fupported  by  the  paltry  fhujfling 

principle  of  political  legerdemain. 

\ 

Hence,  your  motionlefs  equipoife ,  your 
equal  balance ,  your  contrary  attractions* . 
The  Houfe  command  within  the  fphere 
of  their  adiivity;  they  command  their 
member,  who  is  bound  to  obey.  A 
frefh  writ  is  ifiiied,  and  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  is  returned  to  Parliament.  The 
fame  individual,  perhaps,  as  a  man;--- 
but  I  repeat  it,  a  new  member. 


We 


*  ibid, 
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We  have  all  the  authority,  indeed, 
of  your  ipfe  dixit ,  to  teach  us  that 

this  idea  is  abfurd.  But  what  weight 
foever  your  dogmas,  enforced  by  your 
own  engaging  manner,  may  carry  with 
them  in  a  private  circle  ;  or  even  in  a 
quarter  too  facred  for  me  to  violate  by 
inquilitive  intrufion ;  I  may  yet  be  ac¬ 
quitted  of  prefumption,  if  I  venture  to 
allow  greater  weight  to  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  ftatute  law  of  England, 
of  the  law  of  parliament,  of  cuftom,and 
common  fenfe.  Let  us  bring  the  op- 
pofite  authorities  together. 

You,  Sir,  lay  it  down  as  44  uncon- 
44  trovertibly  certain,  that  the  Com- 
44  mons  never  intended  to  leave  elec- 
44  tors  the  liberty  of  returning  them  an 
44  expelled  member,  becaufe  they  always 
44  require  one  to  be  chcfen  in  the  room  of  him 
4<  that  is  expelled  and  you,  it  feems, 

cannot 


cannot  fee  with  what  propriety  a  man 
can  be  rechofen  in  his  own  room .  * 

This,  Sir,  is  your  determination  in 
form.  Unfortunately  for  you,  the  law 
is  not  lefs  explicit.  There  is  nothing 
alleged  in  your  pamphlet  that  fliould 
prevent  me  from  recurring  to  the 
ftrongeft  poffible  cafe^,  that  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  expelled  by  a£i  of  Parliament ,  on  his 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit.  What 
enfues?  A  frefh  writ  iflues •,  another 


*  Page  24,  25. 

f  You  will  obferve,  Sir,  that  this  cafe  is  not 
cited,  at  prefent,  on  the  general  queftion  of  dif qua¬ 
lification  ;  but  fimply  tofhew,  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  law  (which  is  confefTedly  the  befl  expofitor 
of  itfelf)  the  Jame  individual  may  become  ano¬ 
ther  member  in  his  own  room .  That  this  is  the 
fenfe  of  the  Houfe  itfelf,  appears  evidently  from  the 
alteration  they  thought  it  neceflary  to  make  in  the 
lad:  writ  for  Middlefex — whether  or  not  that  altera¬ 
tion  was  a  formal  reverfal  of  the  law  of  the  land  by 
a  vote  of  the  Houfe,  it  may  not  become  me  to  en¬ 
quire. 


M  E  M  B  E  R 


member  is  required  in  the  room  of  him 
that  is  expelled  ;  the  same  person  is 
almoft  always  returned  ;  the  Commons 
acknowledge  the  terms  of  their  requifi- 
tion  to  have  been  complied  with ;  and 
the  perfon  fo  returned  is  conftantly  ad¬ 
mitted  as  ANOTHER  MEMBER,  VI  hlS 

civil  room . 

I  * 

The  requifition  in  the  writ  is  not  di¬ 
rected  to  be  altered  in  this  cafe.  Yet 
what  fays  the  ftatute,  fufficiently  ap- 
prifed  of  the  full  force  of  that  requifi- 
tion  ?  “  fuch  perfon  fall  be  capable  of 
“  being  again  elected  * 

If  the  writ,  fill  unrepealed,  nay,  per¬ 
haps,  necejf drily  exifting  in  the  full  force 
of  unalterable  law,  hands  in  diredt  op- 
pofition  to  the  ftatute  >  the  former  lu¬ 
ffing  on  a  different  perfon  from  him 
who  is  permitted  by  the  latter  ;  we  are 


*  4th  and  5th  of  Anne. 

D  ferioufly 
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icrioufly  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  motionlefs 
equipoife ,  and  the  law  in  this  cafe  be-* 
comes  felo  de  fe.  But  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  never  appear  abfurd,  unlefs  in  the 
expofitions  of  a  commentator  of  flavifh 
principles. 

The  immediate  effedt  of  the  expul - 
fion  is  a  political  annihilation .  A  fubfe- 
quent  return  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
political  refurre&ion.  It  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  former  delegation  ;  it  fends 
the  member,  as  a  new  exiftence,  uncon- 
feious,  unaccountable  for  former  par¬ 
liamentary  delinquencies  >  his  political 
identity  is  deftroyed  ;  he  is  become,  in 
the  eye  of  common  fenfe,  in  the  efta- 
biifhed  idea  of  Parliament,  in  the  ex- 
prefs  language  of  the  law,  to  all  intents 
and purpofes,  another  member. 

But,  it  feems,  the  Commons  never 
intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 

^  of 
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of  returning  them  an  expelled  mem¬ 
ber.”* 


In  the  free  ages  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
the  wretch  who  fhoujd  have  uttered 
fuch  a  treafon  againft  the  fupremacy 
of  the  people  would  inftantly  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  ftones,  or  hurried, 
to  the  precipice. 

Do  you  conceive  the  full  force  of 
the  word  constituent  ?  It  has  the 
fame  relation  to  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  Creator  to  creature. 

The  rights  of  the  people  are 
not  what  the  Commons  have  ceded  to 
them,  but  what  they  have  referved  to 
themfelves ;  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
are  not  what  they  have  an  indefeahble 
pretcnfion  ot  by  arbitrary  and  difcreti- 
onary  claim,  but  what  the  people. 


*  Page  24. 
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for  their  own  benefit,  have  allowed 

them. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  leffer 
barons,  when,  for  their  own  conve¬ 
nience,  they  gave  up  their  natural  and 
pofaive  right  to  a  perfonal  vote  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  intended 
to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  condition 
of  vafialage  ?  that  they  meant  to  hold 
their  franchifes  at  the  difcretion  of 
beings  of  their  own  formation  ? 

“  But,  ftill  ;  if  the  Houfe  cannot 
“  punifti  their  member,  he  may  attack 
“  with  impunity  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
fC  pie  and  the  title  of  the  king.”* 

The  abfolute  power  of  the  Houfe 
over  their  members,  is,  for  the  prefent, 
admitted.  But  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  is  a  political  being  ;  the  punifli- 
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ment,  therefore,  of  his  political  delin¬ 
quencies,  inflicted  by  the  political  body 
to  which  he  belongs,  cannot  extend 
beyond  his  political  exiftence. 


To  eftimate  the  merits  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  at  large,  for  the 
purpofe  of  deciding  upon  the  preten¬ 
tions  of  candidates,  is  too  momentous  a 
« 

concern  to  be  confided  to  any  body  of 
delegates  whatfoever.  The  cognifance 
of  fuch  matters  mult  come  before  the 
higher  tribunal  of  the  colledtiye  body ; 
an  aflembiy,  whofe/m*  choice  enters  ef- 
fentially,  and  by  a  real  political  necel- 
fity,  into  the  idea  of  a  legal  parliament. 


<c 


But  if  the  dodlrine  of  re-election 
were  received,  there  would  be  no  pu - 
ff  nijhment  in  expulfion  for  no  repre- 
€t  Tentative  can  dread  a  difmiffion  to  his 
conftituents.”* 
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No  more  ought  any  fincere  and 
pious  chriftian  to  dread  the  day  of 
judgment.  But  if  there  be  indeed  no¬ 
thing  terrible  in  fuch  a  difmifiion,  why 
do  your  employers  flirink  back  at  the 
idea  of  a  diffolution  ?  Their  fears  give 
the  fiat  contradiction  to  your  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  very  defign  of  your  book 
is  a  full  refutation  of  the  doCtrine  you 
are  inculcating. 

—  t  .  i  .  > 

It  were  endlefs  to  purfue  you  thro’ 
ail  the  doublings  and  .mazes  of  preva¬ 
rication.  Your  next  attempt  is  to  de- 
monftrate  (in  your  manner)  that  the 
caie  of  a  re-eleCted  placeman  makes 
diredly  againft  the  general  right  of  re- 
election.  And  in  proof  of  this  pofi- 
tion,  you  refer  us  (as  ufual)  to  the 
very  authority  that  rauft  confound 
you.* 


(  27  ) 

The  ftatute  of  Ch.  II.  had  en- 
adted  that  a  member  refufing  to  take 
the  oaths,  and  fubfcribe  the  teft,  fhould 
— What  ?  not  merely  be  expelled, 
but  difabled  to  fit  in  the  Houfe  during  that 
Parliament. 

% 

Here  then,  the  general  right  of  being 
chofen  again  to  a  feat  vacated  is  clearly 
afcertained.  It  required  a  [pedal  claufe 
and folicitous  provijion  *  to  fuperinduce 
incapacity  on  expulfion. 

If,  as  you  contend,  it  had ‘been  the 
the  known  and  indubitable  law  of  par¬ 
liament,  that  expulfion  created  incapa¬ 
city,  the  fcrupulous  particularity  of  a 
dijabling  claufe  would,  in  that  cafe,  have 
been  fuperfluous  and  impertinent  ;  it 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  en- 
a£ted  that  a  writ fliould  ijjuc for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  member. 


Nav, 


/ 
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Nay,  the  very  exiftence  of  the  fta- 
tute  is  inftead  of  a  thoufand  argu¬ 
ments.  Had  the  country  party,  who 
at  that  time  predominated  in  theHoufe, 
been  confcious  of  fuch  potency  in  their 
vote,  they  would  not,  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  have  waited  for  the  prolix 
formality  of  a  ftatute ;  they  would  not 
have  begged  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  Houfe  to  a  point,  into  which 
that  Houfe  cannot,  it  feems,  at  this 
day,  even  enquire,  without  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons ;  they 
would  not,  laftly,  have  left  the  great 
bufinefs  of  difabling  the  Papifts  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  King's  affent,  which 
nothing  but  the  laid  neceffity  could 
have  extorted.  * 

But, 


*  You  inffrudt,  indeed,  us  puny  controvertifts ,  a 
little  farther  in  p.  30.  that  the  Commons  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  this  cafe  by  bill,  on  account  of  the  per¬ 
manency  of  law ,  in  which  circumftance  alone,  you 
tell  us,  it  differs  in  thefe  matters  from  a  vote ; 

and 


(  29  ) 

But,  if  you  are  fufceptible  of  con- 
viftion  from  demonftration,  the  con-4 
eluding  words  of  the  difabling  claufe 
muil  filenceyou  for  ever  upon  this  head. 
The  difabled  member  is  there  repre- 
fented  under  the  fimilitude  of  a  perfon 
NATURALLY  DEAD.  It  is  UOt  the 
genius  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  Sir,  to 
fport  in  metaphor,  or  wanton  in  de- 
feription.  The  fimilitude  before  us  is 
pregnant  with  law  :  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  words  to  proclaim  more 
diftinftly  the  doftrine  I  am  maintain- 


and  that  they  could  have  determined  for  themfelves 
to  dlfable  all  who  fhould  not  take  th<£  tefh  As  well 
may  they  enact  tomorrow,  by  their  foie  authority, 
sc  that  no  member  fhall  be  permitted  to  fit  in  that 
Houfe,  who  does  not  fubferibe  his  a  {Tent  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England.”  As 
well  may  they  multiply  disqualifications  without 
end,  and  fufpend  or  difpcnfe  with  law;  but  they 
muff  firft  get  rid  of  that  fundamental  law,  which 
fays,  that  no  man  fhall  be  diiTeifed  of  his  fran- 
chife  niji  per  legem  terra:  et  judicium  parimn. 

:  *  ,  E  ing> 

4 

«  ( 


(  3°  ) 

ing*  unlefs  it  had  been  engroffed  iii 

CAPITALS,  that  ONLY  DEATH,  OR 
THE  LAW  CAN  INCAPACITATE. 


Having  thus  explored  the  original, 
I  come  next  (in  reverfe  of  the  order 
you  have  obferved)  to  coniider  the 
copy.  The  adt  of  Anne,  which  pre- 
fcribes  the  expullion  of  a  member  on 
his  acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit,  has 
adopted  the  ftrong  exprefiions '  of  that 
of  Charles,  to  fhew  in  what  light  the 
dependants  on  the  crown  in  parliament 
are  viewed  by  the  conftitution  : — but 
it  annexed  the  favhig  claufe ,  to  fhew 
with  what  religious  reverence  the  great 
popular  right  of  election  is  approached 
even  by  the  legiflature,  and  with  what 
referve,  though  in  the  fuilnefs  of  their 
power,  they  incur  the  appearance  of 
intrenching  upon  it*  But  this  claufe 
would  not  have  been  inferted  had  ex- 
pulfion  limply  been  enadted.  The  fta- 
tute  has  gone  farther ;  and,  in  its  zeal 


againfl 

o 
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againft  placemen,  has  declared  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  natu¬ 
rally  dead ;  that  is,  in  a  Situation  where 
a  re-election  would  be  an  impoffbility  in 
nature .  By  necejjdry  c  on fl  ruff  ion  of  a  J la - 
tute  therefore  (a  thing  very  different 
from  a  roote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons)  the 
ad:  muff  (without  this  claufe)  have 
been  underftood  to  difable . 


It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  this  Statute  to  ex- 
prefs  a  diftruft,  and  even  abhorrence 
of  retainers  to  the  crown  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  But  you,  Sir,  who  feem  de¬ 
termined  to  be  uniformly  at  variance 
with  the  fpirit  of  the  law  and  the  con¬ 
stitution,  affert  boldly  that  a  place  con¬ 
taminates  no  character  * ;  that  it  is  a 

badge  of  merit,  and  a  juft  ground  of 
confidence ;  that  this  is  the  idea  of  the 
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Km—*  Mr*. 

Commons,  themfehes :  and,  in  fhort,  that 
an  adt  of  parliament  is  exprefsly  puffed 
to  expel  a  member  from  his  feat,  be- 
caufe  he  is  become  more  honourable, 
and  marked  as  more  worthy  of  it ! 

This,  Sir,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticilm,  and  applies  diredtly  to  our 
contempt.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  your  total  defection  from  yourfelf  ? 
of  luch  a  fhameful  revolt  from  prin¬ 
ciples  long  and  ftrenuouily,  and  even 
honourably  maintained?  Your  friends 
may  pity •  the  public  abominates. 

Your  original  fentiments  concerning 
placemen  and  pensioners  are  as  noto¬ 
rious  to  the  world  as  your  inveteracy 
againft  the  Scotch .  You  have  at  length, 
it  feems,  difcovered  worth  and  dignity 
in  the  former ;  and  are  fo  perfectly 
reconciled  to  the  latter,  as  to  have  de- 

/ 

viated  (in  defpite  of  nature)  into  an 
at  tempi  at  humour  in  their  defence. 

hold- 


(  33  ) 

holding  out  to  public  ridicule  the  un¬ 
wieldy  exhibition  of  the  gambols  of  a 
coloffus !  —  But  the  merits  of  Lord 
Bute  are  fuperabundant ;  and,  let  me 
add,  his  difcernment  is  not  of  the 
meaneft ;  by  a  well-placed  penfion  cj 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  he  has  ex¬ 
piated  his  own  fins  and  thofe  of  his 
country. 

Yet,  furely,  if  it  be  upon  fuch  terms 
that  you  are  become  a  pensioner,  it 
were  far  better  to  return  back  to  that 
poor  but  honeft  flate,  when  you  and 
the  miferable  Savage  *,  on  default  of 
the  pittance  that  fhould  have  lecured 
your  quarters  at  the  club,  were  con¬ 
tented — in  the  open  air — to  growl  at 
the  moon,  and  Whigs,  and  Walpole, 
and  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick. 


*  The  unfortunate  Mr.  Richard  Savage. 

But, 


(  34  ) 

But,  if  the  wages  of  proftitution, 
once  tailed,  are  too  delicious  to  be  re- 
iinquifhed,  you  mud,  at  leaft,  be  fal¬ 
lible,  that  they  are  not  to  be  enjoyed 
but  by  the  lofs  of  all  refpedt  and  con- 
fideration  with  the  public.  A  reflec¬ 
tion,  one  would  think,  that  might 
have  fee ured  you  from  (lie  indiferetion 
.  of  attempting  to  impofe  unwelcome 
fallhoods  on  the  ignorant  or  fuperficiali 
bv  the  mere  weight  of  your  authority. 
The  grofs  and  virulent  infults  you  have 
affeftedly  thrown  out  again  ft  Mr. 

Wilkes,  (who  is  confeftedly  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  public  ;  whole  private 

friendlliips.  are  extenfive  and  fmeere ; 
yet  of  whom  you  chufe  to  alTert,  that 
he  is  fpoken  well  of  by  no  man^) 
are  not  more  fcandalous  than  they  are 
injudicious, 

/ 

The  greater  part  of  the  world  do  not 
appear  to  acquiefce  in  the  criminality  of 
the  charges  that  have  been  alleged 

*  Page  6.  • 
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againft  that  gentleman  ;  although  he 
has  been  Angled  out  for  the  re-pub¬ 
lication  *  of  a  paper  that  had  been 
re-publiihed  before  in  almoft  all  the 
journals  in  the  kingdom,  and  although 
his  fervant  was  bribed  to  rob  him  of  a 
poem  which  he  had  fcrupuloufly  (hut 
up  from  the  general  eye.  The  poem, 
indeed,  by  the  common  accounts  of  it, 
is  not  much  more  defenfible  than  the 
{hocking  voces  of  your  employers ;  but 
the  difguft  naturally  excited  in  liberal 
minds  by  indecency,  is,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  loft  in  the  abhorrence  of  the 
means  by  which  evidence  was  obtained 
againft  its  publisher.^ 

But 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  original  ground  ot 
Mr.  Wilkes’s  expulfion  (as  fet  forth  in  the  votes) 
was  his  being  the  author  of  Number  45,  of-  tl) 
North  Briton  ;  an  allegation  that  never  was  re¬ 
voked.  And  yet  he  has  at  no  time  been  even  ac- 
cufed,  judicially,  of  the  fact. 

f  In  the  next  edition  of  your  Dictionary,  you  will 
hardly  fail  to  infert  the  following  new  acceptation 

of 
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But  it  is  not  enough  to  load  Mr. 
Wilkes  with  crimes.  You  charge  the 
Freeholders  of  the  fir  ft  county  ill 
England  with  re-electing  him  upon 
the  recommendation  of  thofe  crimes* *. 
I  muft  afk  you  plainly.  Sir,  is  it  your 
intention,  in  this  paffage,  to  lend  a  lie 
the  confidence  of  truth  ?  or  do  you  fe- 
rioully  believe,  that  even  the  molt  in- 
fignificant  borough  that  your  matters 
command,  would  adopt  the  mtereft  of 
any  perfon  whatfoever,  merely  on  the 
merit  of  fedition  and  obfcenity  ? — I 
give  you  the  alternative  of  being  in¬ 
famous  or  contemptible. 


The  freeholders  of  Middlefex  (men 
of  plain  fenfe,  and  of  an  honefty  that 


of  a  verb.  “  To  publish  (from  the  Latin  pub- 
hcare )  to  fupprefs ;  to  keep  private  ;  to  lock  up  in 

a  fcrutore,” — You  know  whither  to  go  for  your 
authority . 

*  Page  25, 
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has  ftood  unfliakcn  againfh  all  the  af- 
faults  of  corruption,  and  all  the  inti¬ 
midations  of  power)  did  not  feledt 
Mr.  WiLkes  for  their  representative, 
in  fo  diftinguiShed  a  manner,  in  re¬ 
ward  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him— 
an  infinuation  that  mull  rouze  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  every  man  of  honour  irt 
the  kingdom— but  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  fubftantial  benefits  obtained  by 
that  gentleman  to  the  constitution  of 
this  country  ;  in  deteftation  of  the  un- 
juft,  illegal,  opprefiive^and  ungentle- 
manly  means  put  in  practice  to  convitl 
him  ;  and  in  order  to  mark  to  the  pre- 
fent  age  and  to  latcft  pofterity,  that  the 
man  who  encounters  the  attacks  of 
defpotifm  with  fortitude  and  pcrieve- 
rance,  Shall  never  want  the  avowed 
protection,  and  generous  Support  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  England. 

But,  at  every  ftep,  you  advance  in 
brutal  infolence.  Thefe  noble  Spirits 


o 


might,  in  your  judgment  it  fee  ms, 
tc  fink  into  non-exiftence,  without 
rmy  other  eftedf,  than  that  there 
would  he  room  made  for  a  new 
rabble,”''’’  who,  by  parity  of  abfur- 
dity,  might  perifh  in  their  turn,  with 
-as  little  detriment  to  the  (late. 

i 

i 

\ V  e  are  not  at  a  lofs  to  difcover,  to 
what  quarter  you  are  indebted  for  a 
a  mode  or  thinking  and  of  fpeakmg 
that  has  never  before  been  endured  in 
any  country  pretending  to  freedom. 

(It  is  no  fee  ret  to  the  public.  Sir,  in 
cabinet  the  expedient  ot  a  fecond 
candidate  took  its  rife  ;  or  by  what  ab- 
jedt  humiliations  the  detailed  fuggejior 
of  it  made  his  peace,  and  obtained  re- 
admifiion  there ;  or  by  *wbofe  fon,  the 
fir  ft  glorious  oppofers  of  this  invafion 
or  our  rights  have  been  vilified  in  lan¬ 


guage 


'mBSim: 


( 
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guage  too  infolcnt  to  go  unpuniflied,. 
too  ungentlemanly  to  be  repeated;  or 
by  wbofe  brother ,  the  chartered  free¬ 
men  of  England,  wbofe  rights  have 
been  confirmed  to  them  by  thirty-nine 
fucceffive  ratifications  of  the  great  na¬ 
tional  compadt,  have  been,  authorita¬ 
tively,  and  as  it  were  ex  officio,  pro¬ 
nounced  tO  be  BASE-BORN. 


The  public  fees,  Sir,, that  fuch  ideas 
and  fuch  meafures  have  flowed  from 
the  fame  fpring.  But  the  thing  is 


not  altogether  without  example.  A 
princely  dame  in  Rome  had  her 


objections  to  the  rabble ;  and  chofe  to 
fignify  them  in  terms  exactly  hmilar 
to  thofe  which  you  adopted.  The- 
event  was  different.  But  in  Rome 
there  was  virtue.  She  fu  fie  red  as  a 

TRAITRESS  J* 


X  Claudia,  novo  more,  judicium  majeftatja 
r.oucl  populurn  mulicr  fubiit,  quod  in  cor^ci t:i 

F  2 


multi.- 
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But  I  return  :  “  ^The  Hotife  of  Com- 
■c  mons  (you  tell  us)  decides  dijpiites 
“  arijing  from  elections  C *  * 

Admitted.  If  therefore  the  quvf- 
tion  had  arifen,  whether  Mr.  Wilkes’s 
majority  were  compofed  of  men  legally 
poilelTed  of  freeholds  of  the  clear  an¬ 
nual  value  of  forty  £hillings?  the  Houfc 
would  have  been  competent  judges  in 
the  cafe. 

“  But  a  partial ,  or  even  tyrannical 
deaf  on  oj  the  Uoufe  has,  in  no  other 
46  in 'fiance,  excited  fuch  a  general  a~ 
l arm.  q* 


A  partial  or  unjuft  determination  of 
an  election,  however  odious,  is  but  a 
confined  injury,  limited  to  the  parties 

mukitudine  segre  procedcnte  carpcnto,  palam  opia- 
verit ,  ut  frater  finis  pulcher  revivifeeret,  atque 
iterum  clajjem  amltieret ,  quo  minor  turba 
Romje  foret.  Sueton. 

*  Page  35.  t  Page  35,  36. 
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immediately  affedted  :  but  a  power  of 
creating  difabilities,  eredted  into  apnn-. 
ciple  on  the  ground  of  expediency ; 
rooted  in  a  pretended  political  neceffity, 
and  f  branching  out  into  occafmial  in¬ 
capacitations ;  iuch  a  power  ext^rns 
to,  and  concludes  every  elector  in  the 
kingdom,  and  enables  a  wicited  num¬ 
ber  to  defeat  the  whole  conftitutional 
ellablifhment  of  reprefentation.  The 
diilant  counties  %,  therefore,  have  wiie- 
ly  caught  the  alarm  ;  fenfible  that  they 
may  foon  feel  the  opprefiion  in  then- 
own  perfons,  if  they  filently  fubmit  to  a 
decifion  deflruclive  of  the  rights  of 
phe  freeholders  of  Middlelex. 

“  But  in  fpite  of  the  difcontents 
“  that  have  fo  long  prevailed,  the  (late 
*<■  of  the  nation  has  continued  the  Jama 
“  'the  fun  has  rifen,  and  the  com  grown ; 
«<  arid  whatever  talk  has  been  of  iue  uan- 
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“  ser  of  property ,  yet  he  that  ploughed 
“  tfje  flcl‘\  commonly  reaped  it,  and  he 
i  r.’U.  hunt  the  boufe  %oas  mailer  of  the 

<C  ' _ J 


door * 


V/hat  then  !  were  the  fruits  of  their 
honeft  indufiry  enjoyed  by  thofe  unhap¬ 
py  vi&ims  who  were  butchered  by  the 
guards  ?  or  who  perifhed  by  the  hired 
and  the  pardoned  ruffian  ?  Was  that 
door  in  the  power  of  its  owner,  which 
was  daringly  forced  open  by  the  Haves 
power,  foi  the  purpofe  of  throwing 
hlr.  Wilkes  into  the  fituation  from 
which  you  leproach  the  freeholders  of' 
Middlefex  for  wifhing  to  take  their 
teprefentative  r - You  are  fomewhat 

out  of  luck.  Sir,  in  your  exemplifi¬ 
cations. 

•• 

■f'-icn  may,  and  do,  live  in  tolerable 
comfort  in  arbitrary  countries.  But  it 
is  the  birth-right  of  an  Englilhman  to  ' 
be  confeious  that  he  is  anfwerablc  to  the 
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Uws  alone  for  his  conduit.  It  is  finely 
obferved  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  “  That 
cc  flavery  does  not  confift  fo  much  in 
the  number  of  {tripes  one  receives, 
<c  as  in  the  power  of  a  matter  to  inflict 
c<  them  when  he  pleafes.”  And  he 
warns  us  “  that  we  fhould  always 
“  take  the  alarm  when  the  breach  is 
<c  made,  and  not  wait  for  the  af- 
“  fault.” 

It  is  an  obfervatioil  of  the  fame  wri¬ 
ter,  “  That  the  political  eye  is  the 
“  exact  reverfe  of  the  natural.  Ob- 
<c  jedts  at  a  diftance  appear  to  the  fir  ft 
“  enormous,  and,  as  they  approach, 
“  contract  to  their  natural  dimenfions. 
“  He  conceives,  that  if,  in  the  time  of 
“  Augnjlus ,  any  man  could  have  fore- 
“  told,  that  in*  a  fmall  number  of 
“  years,  ahorfe  would  be  made  a  con- 
“  ful,  all  Rome  would  have  treated 
“  him  as  a  madman;  yet  it  appears, 

that 
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Csr  that  when  it  did  happen,  the  pdoplg 
55  were  not  much  furprifedd* 

From  the  prefent  temper  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  I  am  willing 
to  draw  an  omen  of  the  immortality 
of  the  liberties  of  England.  But  a 

» 

time  may  come,  when  a  Houfe  of 
Commons  may  with  to  arrogate  to 
themfelves,  in  every  in  [lance ,  the 
incommunicable  tight  of  election, 
and  to  fupply  the  vacancies  in  their 
body  (when  they  may  ehufe  to  fill 
them  up)  by  co-optation.  You,  Sir, 
at  lead,  are  determined  to  contribute 
your  endeavours  to  haften  fuch  an 
event,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  the 
apprehenfions  of  the  people,  arifing 
from  experienced  invafions  of  their 
rights,  and  by  treating  the  yeomanry 
as  unable  to  inveftigate  this  very  intri¬ 
cate  queftion,  “  Whether  the  franchife 
iC  arifing  from  their  freehold  is  worth 
“  having,  if  they  are  net  permitted 

“  to 
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to  chufe  their  own  reprefenta- 
“  tives  ?”  '  1 

But  it  may  be  matter  of  fome  curi- 
ofity  to  allow  your  fyftem  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  and  to  examine  whether  your  ar¬ 
guments  have  not  a  tendency  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  House  of  JLords,  as  well 
as  to  enfiave  the  people  :  two  events, 
indeed,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
fome  late  fpirited  proceedings  in  that 
Houfe,  cannot  be  eafily  feparated. 


In  eftablifhing  the  power  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  over  their  mem¬ 
bers,  you  confider  them  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  unrefponfible,  uncontrolable  af- 
fembly  :  dilfoluble,  indeed  ;  but,  whilft 
they  fublift,  co-ordinate  with  the 
Lords. 

What  fhould  hinder,  then,  but  that 
your  political  ncceffity  (hould  apply 


■ 
i 
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with  equal  force  to  either  aiTemby ? 
“  For  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
“  cannot  be  cited  for  his  conduct  in 
“  parliament,  before  any  other  court ; 
“  and  therefore,  if  the  Houfe  cannot 
“  punifh  him,  he  may  attack  with  im- 
“  punity,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
tc  the  title  of  tiie  King.  The  whole 

O 

“  mufh  have  power  over  individuals  j 
“  and,  in  fa£t,  this  power  has  been 
“  exercifcd  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  often 
“  in  imprifonment,  fometimes  in  ex- 
“  pulfion.  It  is  a  power  rooted  in 
“  the  principles  of  government,  and 
“  branched  out  by  occafional  practice* 

“  Expuluon  includes  difability ;  and 
“  a  difabilty,  thus  produced,  muft  con- 
“  tin ue  (as  in  the  other  Houfe)  as  long 
as  the  Houle  itfelf  fublifts.  But  the 
“  Houle  of  Lords  are  a  permanent 
“  body  ;  the  parliamentary  rights, 
“  therefore,  of  an  expelled  peer  are  fuf- 

“  pended 


pended  during  life  :  but  they  are  an 
fc  hereditary  body ;  the  peerage  there- 
“  fore  is  exterminated,  and  the  for- 
“  feiture  extends  to  pofterity. 

<€  All  political  portions  are  liable 
to  objections.  It  is  obvious  that  au- 
thoritv,  thus  extenfive  and  uncon- 
c‘  trolable,  may  be  injurioufly  exerted; 
■“  but  the  poffibility  of  abufe  is  no  ar- 
“  gument  agaanft  authority. 

ct  A  puny  controyertift  may  fufpect 
“  an  illegality  in  the  fubverfion  of  in- 
“  heritances ;  but  that  political  necef- 
“  fity  which  has  been  able  to  over- 
“  throw  the  franchifes  of  electors,  efta- 
*c  blifhed  by  the  great  charter,  and  con- 
“  firmed  by  the  bill  of  rights,  will  here 
“  too  have  its  courfe. 
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I 

“  The  principle  being  thus  efta- 
“  bliihed,  it  is  eafy  to  purfue  it  into, 
“  adtion. 


Cl  Every  body  knows  the  barbarity 
with  which  CoionelLuttrell  has  been 
perfecuted  by  the  rabble,  and  the 
predilection  with  which  he  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Houfe  of  pommons. 
I  will  luppofe  that  refpedtable  gen¬ 
tleman  to  have  traced  fome  of  thofe 
numerous  and  imflammatory  libels, 
by  which  he  ha?  been  fo  injurioufly 
ftigmatized,  as  far  as  Lord  Temple. 
His  complaints  are  laid  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  who  can  refufe 
nothing  to  a  perfon  for  whom  they 
have  done  fo  much.  A  conference  is 
defired  with  the  other  Houfe,  and  the 
charge  is  preferred  in  form.  The 
penalty  of  a  falfe ,  fcandalous ,  and fe- 
ditious  libel  is  afcertained  by  recent 
precedent.  The  noble  Lord,  and  his 

“  illuftrious 
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“  illuftrious  family,  are  diverted  for 
<<  ever  of  their  hereditary  pretenfions ; 

«  the  oppolition  is  deprived  of  the  fup- 
“  port  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  noble - 
“  man  of  the  age ;  a  door  is  opened 
“  between  the  two  houfes  for  mutual 
“  compliances  of  this  kind,  and  icci- 
“  procal  incapacitations;  till  at  length, 

“  the  ca(c,fo  humour oujly  luppofed  to 
“  exift  in  one  Houfe,  may  take  place 
«  in  both,  and  there  fliall  not  remain 
«  an  Englishman  in  either  affcmbly 
“  of  the  legiflature.” 

The  public  perceive,  Sir,  with  what 
kind  provifion  the  poifon  and  the  anti¬ 
dote  are  joined  together  in  nature,  and 
how  completely,  in  the  prelent  inftance, 
the  effeCt  of  the  word  intentions  is 
counteracted  by  ignorance  and  ab¬ 
surdity.  .  j 

Your 
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^  ollr  b.ook  Supplies  all  the  materials 
of  an  anfwer  to  itfelf.  In  one  place,  * 
you  fuppofe  expulfions  to  be  very  Tare : 
m  another  f  your  argument  turns  upon 
the  idea  of  their  frequency. 

You  tell  us,  at  fetting  out,  that 
the  Houfe  cannot  fubfift  without  the 
power  of  incapacitation  :  In  another  t 
pafiage,  you  are  at  much  pains  to 
pi  ove  that  this  power  is  ineffectual  to 
any  eilential  purpofes  oi  the  conftitu- 
tion,  which  can  only  be  lecured  by  the 
permanency  of  a  ftatute. 

It  is  your  cllabliihed  principle,  that 
tne  Houfe  have  an  abfolute,  uncontrol- 
able  power  of  expelling  any  one  of  their 
members :  yet,  when  it  fuits  your  occa- 
cafions,  §  you  maintain  exprefsly  “  that 
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there  cannot  exif ,  with  refped  to 
“  the  fame  fubjed,  at  the  fame  time , 
<2/2  abfolute  power  to  chafe,  and  an  ab- 
“  folute power  to  reject.”  This  indeed, 
is  to  do  bufinefs  effectually  :  it  is  to  in¬ 
terdict  every  candidate,  and  make  the 
vote  of  every  eledor  ufelefs  and  dead . 

In  the  midd  of  thefe  contradictions, 
there  is  one  point  in  which  you  are 

confident.  You  difcover  in  every  line 
a  rooted  attachment  to  ‘c  the  unhappy 
“  family ”  whom  “  the  gloomy,  fallen 
“  William  ’  drove  out  : — and,  in  the 
blindnefs  of  your  zeal,  or  in  the  candor 
cf  Jacobitifin,  when  you  even  mean  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  the  bed  of  princes, 
you  are  betrayed  into  the  detedable 
and  traiterous  inunuation,  that  he  is 
the  only  king  fince  the  Revolution, 
whofe  character,  or  whole  mealures, 
have  borne  any  rcfcmblance  to  thofeot 
the  abdicated  line. 

t  ,  T71 
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You  exprefsly  accufe  the  party  whofe 
caufe  I  am  maintaining, f  “  of  having 
“  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  affections 
“  of  the  people  from  the  only  king, 
“  who,  for  almofl  a  century,  has  much 
\  “  appeared  to  defire,  or  much  endea- 

“  voured  to  deferve  them. 

It  is  impoffible  to  mifunderfhand 
you.  A  complete  century  would  have 
left  us  amidft  the  infamies  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  Charles ;  hut  you  are  habituated 
to  the  name  of  James,  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  us  down  to  the  sera  of 
your  abomination,  the  glorious  Revo¬ 
lution. - Yet,  furely,  the  good  Anne 

might  have  been  excepted,  for  the 
merit  of  the  pious  purpofes  of  her  lafc 
four  years.— But  I  reprefs  myfelf.— 
It  is  but  too  notorious,  that  you  are 

'■■■  •"mrmmn,  »■-  ■  '«  - -  1  "  ■  n  ■  ■■  ■■  i 
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not  the  only  perfon  who  has  been  buf¬ 
fered  to  approach  St.  James’s,  with  all 
the  principles  and  prejudices  of  St. 
Germains*  What  better,  then,  was  to 
be  expected,  than  unheard-of  exertions 


*  It  was  a  happy  elucidation  of  the  opinions  of 
fotne  of  thefe  adventitious  retainers  to  the  new 
court,  when  an  honourable  perlon  (iince  become  a 
peer)  who  adled  as  premier  to  the  favourite  a  few 
rears  ago,  caufed  the  head  to  be  removed  from 
a  ftatue  of  th<*late  king,  to  make  room  for  that  of 
his  prefent  majefty.  This  noble  Lord  is  a  great 
copyift.  The  blafphemous  and  oblcene  inferip- 
tions  that  decorate  his  villa  at  W - ,  are  paro¬ 


died  (by  the  mod:  horrid  profanation)  from  the  fa- 
cred  writings.  "This  elucidation  of  his  politics  is 
taken.,  with  fomewhat  lefs  inconfiftcncy,  from 
the  Annals  o t  Tiberius.  The  ftory  is  in  Taci¬ 
tus,  who,  enumerating  the  charges  brought  a- 
gainft  Marcellas ,  records  the  following  ;  In Jlatud , 
amputate  cap  it  e  Augujli,  effigiem  Tiber  ii  inditam .  It 
is  worth  remarking  in  what  manner  the  emperor 
received  the  information.  Exarfit  adeo ,  lays  the 
annalift,  ut  ruptd  taciturnitate  proclamaret ,  fe 
yuoque  in  ed  caujd  laturum  fententiam ,  palam  et  ju¬ 
ra  (urn* 

H  of 
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of  unconftitutional  powers,  on  the  part 
of  adminiftration  :  and  the  proftitutioni 
of  fome  hireling  pen,  in  the  caufe 
of  pailive  obedience  and  non-refift- 
ance,  but  thinly  veiled  in  their  new¬ 
fangled  difguife  of  A  great  and 

PREGNANT  PRINCIPLE  OF  POLITI¬ 
CAL  NECESSITY  ? 


I  am,  &c.  &c.  , 


The  Author, 


